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REMARKS ON THE 'TEN MILLION BANK QUESTION. 


In the House of Representatives of the State of Massachusetts, on 
the 22d of March, 1836, the question being upon the passage to a third 
reading of the bill to establish the State Bank of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Lawrence of: Boston, in behalf of the committee who reported the bill, 

‘explained to the House the views of the committee. No one rising 
to reply, the Speaker, after a silence of a few minutes, stated the 
question, and was about to put it, when Mr. Ranrovx addressed the 
chair as follows : 


Mr Speaker—I regret exceedingly that I should be compelled, as it were, 
to occupy the floor at this time, upon this question, not only because I must speak 
without a moment’s time for preparation, on a subject which requires both con- 
sideration and research to do it justice, but because I do not know that I ought 

_ to expect the House to listen to me with patience, upon this or any other mat- 
ter, after having heard my voice for so many hours of the last week or ten 
days.* But, sir, a measure such as this, so abhorrent to the feelings and the 
principles of the people of this Commonwealth, shall not be suffered to pass 
by a silent vote. It is a preposterous proposition. One voice, at least, shall 
be raised against it. That voice may be sufficient to break the spell which 
aeems to bind the house in silence—and if I throw no light upon this question, 
T will delay its decision, till others, better qualified to do justice to it, have 
had time to arrange their ideas, and are ready to step into the :rena. 

_ Sir, we are now called upon to reverse the ancient, settled und established 
policy of the State to venture upon a radical change--to try an experiment 
yet untried among ourselves, and which, where it has been tried, has produced 
sometimes,embarrassment, sometimes an excited and feverish overaction, 
sometimes ruin. It is fiftysix years since our present State Constitution was 
adopted; for that whole tine we have left the business of borrowing and Jending 
money, and other banking operations, to individuals or corporations formed for 
the express purpose. The government has neither gone into this business, as 

- a partner with citizens, nor onits own account. The recollection of the ex- 
perience of the colony and province in banks and paper money, may have made 
our fathers cautious.—Thirty years suffering from the land bank down to 1759, 
and the calamities of a rapidly depreciating currency during the revolution and 
after. it, were enough to open their eyes to the danger and mischief of tam- 
pering with the medium of exchange. Sometimes, sir, I admire the wisdom 
of our ancestors quite as profoundly as those gentlemen who never cease to ex- 

_ press their admiration, [ will always adhere to the established policy of the 
State, where I can see no good reason to change it. It is a safe rule to let 
well enough alone.—I am astonished to see my conservative friends, even 





* On the question of Capital Punishment, in three speeches of great length, 
besides several short replies to Messrs Boyd, Park, Gray, Rice, Walley, Knapp, 
Richardson, Winthrop, and Emerson, of Boston, Austin, of Lowell, Williams of 
‘Salem, Emmons, of Hinsdale, and Stowell, of Peru. That bill passed by yeas 
and nays, 234, to 171. 
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those of them who are readiest, wpon every proposal of improvement, however 
prudent and however well tested abroad, or required at home, by constitutional 
principles, to cry out Jacobin, Leveller, Agrarian, Anarchist. T am astonished 
to see them rushing headlong, to a man, into this new career of mad and 
wreckless experiment. How is this sudden passion for novelty among our 
worshippers of things as they are, and uniform and consistent opposers of all 
improvement, to be explained? Is it possible that ‘‘settled policy’ is a 
rampart to be defended to the last drop of blood, whenever it protects the pe- 
culiar interests of a select coterie, but that it becomes a phrase without mean- 
ing when it would only protect interests common to the whole people? If it 
be not so, why are our conservatives crying out for a change? Why not 
practise the doctrine they preach to us every day, and be satisfied with a 
system which satisfies the people, which, by their own showing, works well, 
the system of standing aloof from banking speculations, as well as from every 
other branch of trade? ‘The City of Washington, by borrowing money in Hol- 
land, has become miserably poor, crushed to the earth by intolerable taxes, 
bankrupt. The State of Massachusetts, as the gentleman from Boston has just 
told us, was never before in so prosperous a condition as at this moment. It is 
now proposed that Massachusetts should imitate Washington—that she should 
abandon, for the first time, her time-honored, and long and universally approv- ~ 
ed policy, which was marked out by her patriots and her sages, endeared to 
her by familiarity for halfa century, and by success more and more brilliant, 
which has condueted her to the high and palmy state of prosperity, in which 


the gentleman from Boston (Mr Lawrence) so justly rejoices; and that instead * 


of her own tried wisdom, she should follow bankrupt Washington to the money 
markets of Holland, where my friend froin Roxbury imagines he can make 
excellent bargains, if he can be allowed to mortgage to the Dutch the hills of 
Berkshire, the valley of the Connecticut, thriving Worcester, active Middlesex, 
sober Essex, the farms, the factories, the warehouses, wharves, shipping, mer- 
chandise, labor and revenues of the whole Commonwealth. 

Perhaps he might do well; perhaps{ne might not do better than most specu- 
lators who have preceeded him in similar adventures. The banking trade 
might be profitable to the Government, though I incline to think the mackerel 
business might be more so: but before we embark in either, for one, I wish to 
know why. It is no answer to tell me that we shall make one and a half 
per cent on five millions, by hiring that sum at four and a half per cent and 
letting it at six. ‘That has been true for many years, but when Massachusetts 
was much poorer than she is now, and therefore had more need to borrow, 
she wisely relied upon her own resources, and she has had no reason to repent 
of her choice. If it is necessary for her at last to open shop, it should not be 
a broker’s shop, for there are ways innumerab'e in which she can make more 
than one find a half per cent. out of five millions of capital. 

Not only is it our settled policy that the State shall not go into business 
either in parthership or alone, but for some years past it has been our policy 
not to increase the bank capital of the Commonwealth. Last year the com- 
mittee on banks reported that we ought not to make any more new banks. 
‘That committee consisted of merchants, bankers und capitalists. ‘Their report 
was accepted. It was then considered settled that we had pushed the banking 
system too far ; that we had suffered great evils under it, and that it was best, 
since we could not diminish the bank capital, to keep it stationary, until we 
should outgrow it. ‘This was not the view of a party: it was the deliberate 
conclusion of a decided majority, after some weeks of animated discussion. 
‘The people were generally satisfied with that decision: they rejoiced at it. _ 
Nothing has occurred since that tiine to shake our confidence in the doctrine © 
then established, but much that ought to confirm it. This session opened 
with heavy charges against the banks in this city ; upon investigation those 
charges have been made good; it is proved that many of these institutions have 
habitually transcended the law, by taking usurious interest, and have contributed 
not to ease the money market, but to create and increase the pressure. Not- 
withstanding this known delinquency of the existing banks, notwithstanding the 
determination of the last two or three years that our banks are too numerous 
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and our banking capital too large, weshave now passed through several stages 
in this House, without debate, bills to increase the capital of several existing 
banks, and to grant quite a number of new charters. There are petitions for 
new banks in this city, with the committee, upon which they have not yet re- — 
‘ported. The petitions which have come in this session, ask of us, if we 
should grant them all, to increase the capital of our banks from thirty millions 
to fifty six millions, and to increase the bank capital of this city and its 
immediate vicinity, from eighteen millions to double that amount. The 
House has begun by granting small banks first, upon the principle of rather 
extending a little farther the present system, than entering upon a new policy. - 
Must we grant all that is ask ed here, or may,we exercise a discretion as we — 
always have done heretofore? Suppose it to be that an increased business 
requires an increased bank capital to accommodate it ; suppose we were mis- 
taken in believing, last yeac and the year before, that our bank capital was 
already too great, still is it not, upon the first blush, and without need of argu- 
ment, absolutely impossible that the bank capital which has proved sufficient 
to hurry the business of this city to. its present vast, unprecedented and critical 
expansion, should now require to be augmented, suddenly and at a single 
bound, one hundred per cent. beyond its former limits? Fain would I learn 
how such a necessity can be substantiated. There is nothing in the lectures 
of our financiers, thus far, whether printed for the study of {the House, or de- 
livered here for our instruction, which has the slightest tendency towards this 
conclusion. - . 

But, sir, the anxiety of our friends here, who seein to regard the incorpora- 
tion of banks as a sort of modern political alchemy, grows out of a very strange, 
and atotal misapprehension of the nature of wealth, and the nature of money. 
The creation of a bank creates no new capital: no, nota dollar. The capital 
must exist before itcan assume that form. Pieces of paper are not wealth, 
except so much as they are worth by the ream. Promises written or printed 
on paper are not wealth, unless the promises are true ; and then, though they 
are wealth in the hands of him who holds them, they are a deduction to the 
same amount from the wealth of him who made them, and consequently they 
neither increase nor diminish the wealth of the community. Two men cannot 
increase the amount of property they. hold, by making promises to each other 
to transfer portions of it : the quantity of pork or flour they own will be just 

- the same, though the one should promise it to the other, and the other prom- 
ise it back again, a hundred times over. If two men are no richer in the 
aggregate by making multiplied and complicated mutual promises, neither are 

_ two millions, nor any other number of men. ; 

The friends of this new project will agree with us so far. They will admit, 
for they cannot deny, that the creation of a bank does not directly increase 
absolute wealth ; but they insist that it enlarges the circulating medium, and 
thereby brings into the market ‘* cheap capital,’? which borrowers can trade 
upon and increase the wealth of the community. by their speculations. 

What is the ineaning of *‘ cheap capital?’? Capital is not wealth, for it is 
admitted that a new bank makes no new wealth: capital then is money, and 
what is cheap money? Money is the measure of value. Compared with other 
commodities, money is very cheap now, for every thing else igs very dear 
This kind of cheapness then is not what gentlemen want ; if they did, they 
would be satisfied with affairs as they are, for money has reached the ex- 
treme point of cheapness already. Will they tell us they would measure mo- 
ney, not by comparison with other things, but by itself? This is absurd : 
nothing can be the instrument to measure itself, because it must be equal to it- 
self. What sort of a yardstick must that be which measured by itself would 
be a yard anda half long? Measured in the only way in which we can 
measure it, by its comparison with goods bought and sold, money is much 
too cheap already. ‘There is probably a confusion of ideas in the minds of gen- 
tlemen, and when they speak of cheap capital, they mean, not a depreciated 
currency, but a low rate of interest, There are two questions, then, to be settled, 
before gentlemen can satisfy us that the proposed bank will answer their a- 
vowed purposes, to lower the current rate of interest: first, will this bank 
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increase the circulating medium ; second, does an increase of the circalatiog 
medium lower the rate of interest. If both these points could be placed be- 
yond dispute, it would then remain a question whether a high rate of i interest, at 
particular short periods, is not on the whole a benefit, rather than an injury, to 
the community, by dividing among a greater number the exhorbitant profits 
of speculations made at the expense of the community ; and by checking, in 
the only effectual way, the spirit of ruinous over-trading. Behind this, an- 
other question would meet us, and that is whether, supposing a low rate of 


interest might be in itself very secreei es at all times, and might be te : 


about by such machinery as that now ander consideration, whether 
great and undeniable evils of a superabundan’ and fluctuating qurrency would 
not be too h' gh a price for this advantage. 

How far will the establishment of this bank inerease the circulating medium? 
Not so mach, Sir, as some gentlemen seem to suppose—not so much as it will 
increase the call for more money, but still enough to do mischief. The bills 
which this bank will crowd into circulation will, for the most part, force home 
an equal amount of the bills of other banks. The circulation of Boston, and 
of the State will be but very slightly increased, at present, by granting this 
bank, or all the banks that are asked for ; though, when the money market is 
easy, additional banks would considerably increase the circulation. The busi- 
ness of the community will take up a certain amount of currency; all beyond 
that amount which is issued, is either forced back, because the business cannot 
take it up ; or if not forced back, so far depreciates itself, and the rest, that 
the whole mass is worth no more than it was before the addition to its quantity. 
Our paper being redeemable in specie, it cannot be depreciated much be- 
yond the point at which it becomes profitable to export specie, which point 
of depreciation it has already reached, and somewhat passed. But while a 
given amount added to the currency depreciates it precisely in the proportion 
which the quantity added bears to the whole mass, it nevertheless, by the cir- 
cumstances under which it is issued, lays the foundation for speculations, 
promises interlaced with one another, and contracts filed upon contracts, 
vastly beyond that proportion. When these contracts come to be fulfilled, the 
additional currency does not afford the means of fulfilling them, and of course 
the effect of its issue is to increase the pressure in the money market rather 
than to relieve it. Nor is this all, or even the worst way in whieh it height- 
ens the evil. The contracts made in a depreciated currency remain to be 
discharged after the price of money has risen ; so that he who promised to pay 
ten thousand dollars when flour was ten dollars a barrel, and other things in 
proportion, if forced to perform that promise when flour is only five dollars 
a barrel, and other things-in proportion, must sacrifice double the amount — 
of property he received, before he ean satisfy the demand against him. When > 

this change happens, those who have extended their business most beyond — 
their means, fall under the suspicion of inability to fulfil their obligations, and 
the general want of confidence growing out of such suspicions, greatly en- 
hances what we call the scarcity of money, which among us is in fact no 
more nor less than the scarcity of credit. To attempt to increase the circu- 
lating medium, therefore, at a time when it is unnaturally distended already, 
would be both foolish and wicked: foolish, because it is impossible that any 
specie paying banks can much increase it, and because the attempt, so far as 
it succeeds for the inoment, only makes the depreciation of our whole mixed 
eurrency more decided, and thereby forces the specie which is now leaving 
as, to flow out of the country in a broader and more rapid stream ; wicked, 


because the distrust consequent on the overtrading which this attempt pro- — 


duces, together with the sudden departure of specie from the country, driven 
out by the depreciation of the whole currency, will infallibly compel the banks 
to curtail their discounts ; the circulating medium wil] then contract itself, and’ 
rise in value ; every debtor will be obliged to pay a greater value thanhe re~ 
ceived, in proportion to the contraction, ‘perhaps to his total ruin ; the prices of 
all articles will fall, the holders of goods must sacrifice them, and in the com- 
mon calamity of all the business classes, nobody will gain but the owners of 
money —that is to say, capitalists. It is perfectly plain that this headlong and 
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mad career of over-banking, with its necessary effects to shake and almost 

destroy confidence and credit, can have no tendency to lower, but will certain- - 
ly heighten the rate of interest, already exorbitant, from overbanking and its 

consequences, more than from any other causes—indeed, I may say, more 

than from a2!! other causes. : 

To depreciate the currency for the sake of having ‘* cheap monied capital’? 
would be asad mistake, and if pushed to the extent proposed by our friends 
- who Jabor under the bank mania, no man can predict how calamitous will be 
the consequences, no man can set bounds to the ruin that will ensue. The 
fashionable doctrine seems to be, that the more banks and the greater the 
circulating medium, the better. We are told in the Exposition (page 37,) 
that ‘* the public exigencies require the establishment of an institution that will 
possess the power of increasing the existing monied capital of the commun- 

» ety.’? On the thirty fourth page we are told that ‘*it is obvious to all prac- 
tical men, that business must be reduced, or there must be an addition made 
to our monied capital and circulating medium.’? On the thirty-third page we 
are told, to the no small astonishment of those of us who have studied the 
history of our Commerce and Navigation, from the arrival of the Mayflower, 
to the magnificent navies that now issue from the harbors of Massachusetts and 
Maine, that our shipping ‘‘ cannot be extended to the increasing demand for 
employment of our increasing population ; nor perhaps be maintained on its 
present high level, without a further supply of capital.’? On the twenty- 
eighth page, we read that to increase the fishing business ‘‘ we require more 
capital’’—which we are advised to obtain by running in debt wherever we 
can get trusted; in other words, by using ‘‘our credit at home and our credit 
abroad, to the manifest benefit of the whole community, and above all to the 
poor and middle classes, whose wages and whose profits must always de- 
pend on the abundance and cheapness of capital. This is a truth,” 
says the Exposition, ‘‘which admits of no more doubt than that the sun is the 
principal source of light which shines upon the earth.”” As ifthe great ob- 
stacle in the way of increasing the fishing business, were not, at this moneent, 
the abundance and cheapness of money—in other words, the high prices of 
every article required to fit out the vessels! As if the great cause of the high 
rate of interest were not that we have run so much in debt in various ways 
already ! As if ‘the poor and middle classes” did not always suffer first, 
suffer longest, and suffer most severely, in their wages and profits, from any in« 
crease in the amount, and depreciation in the value, of monied capital! As 
if the assertion that ‘‘ the poor and middle classes’’ derive a manifest benefit 
from such abundance and cheapress, were not as palpable an absurdity as 
to imagine that the July sun rays out nothing but visible darkness from the 
-noon-day heavens! Such, however, is the popular doctrine of the borrowers, 
thrust forward at this moment, to effect a particular purpose, well suited to that 
purpose, and urged with great ability and eloquence. 

The Bank advocates on this floor do not shrink from the full developement 
of their theory. On the question of postponement the other day, they as- 
sured the petitioners for small banks, that the ten million bank should not stand 
in their way—they even resented with some indignation the hint that if the 
great-bank was chartered the small banks could not be. ‘They said it was a 
most ungenerous insinuation ; that, in fact, the friends of the one were the 
friends of the other also: thatthey would grant all where a case was made out 
of want- of capital—wh‘ch means, if it means anything, that they would 
create banks wherever people had already gone beyond their means, without 

~ the stimulus to overtrading which banks will administer. They propose there- 
‘fore, consistently with the principles of the Exposition, to grant all the banks 
that are asked for, for there are none who cannot make out a case upon such 
principles. They propose to double the bank- capital of Boston, and very 
nearly to double the bank capital of the state. I beseech the House to pause 
before they rush into this ruinous career. Let us have reasons, good and suffi- 
cient reasons, before we exchange our ancient prudent policy, for a course cal-— 
culated only to encourage a feverish excitement, gambling speculations, and 
general overtrading, Jeading to disastrous fluctuations, if it should not termi- 
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nate in the entire prostration of credit. There is no necessary connexion be- 
tween an increased circulating medium and a lower rate of interest ; if there 
were, this application for so large a bank would bea little more plausible. 
Money facilitates exchanges, as oil facilitates machinery, and more money 
than is necessary for that effect is useless and injurious when introduced, and 
flows off as soon as it can make its escape as naturally as too much oil from an 
engine. Justso much money is wanted for the business of any country, as that 
business will keep at a par value with money in other parts of the world. If 
‘there is less than we want, its value rises, and it flows in, as it did in 1834; 
if there is more than we want, i's value falls, and it flows out, as it is now flow- 
ing out, in 1836. ‘The amount in existence is of no consequence, if it does not 
vary suddenly, and if we have our share. If there were fifteen-sixteenths 
of the currency of the whole world struck out of existence to day, an ounce 
of silver to-morrow would perform the same office that an ounce of gold per- 
formed yesterday: the only inconvenience would be in adjusting the new prices; 
but after they were adjusted, business would go on and the rate of interest 
would be precisely the same as before. So if these petitioners could succeed 
in their efforts even so far as to double the circulating medium, and to prevent 
the specie from flowing off and the paper from contracting, so as to keep it 
double, after the prices had adjusted themselves a man must borrow two 
thousand doilars to make the same purchase which he would have made with 
one thousand: of course money would be as scarce and command as high in- 
terest as before.—But another important consequence must not be overlooked; 
though it would require double the money to make the same purchase, many 
more purchases would be made while the expansion was going on, and from 
the enlarged amount of speculations pending when the process of expansion 
came to stop, money would be scarcer, that is, interest would be higher than 
it was before. But this does not complete the solution of the problem. In 
fact, the more numerous contracts, at double prices, would not be discharged 
in so cheap a currency as they were founded on, for the specie would flow off 
like water and the paper vanish like smoke, until the currency had shrunk to its 
proper volume. ‘Then a promise to pay, made when the sum promised consti- 
tuted a hundred-thousandth part of the currency, must be met when that sunr 
is the fifty-thousandth part of the whole; and as more promises had been 
made from the stimulating effect of the expansion, the difficulty of obtaining 
funds to discharge them would be more than doubled. d 
The Exposition and the argument of the Committee both proceed upon the 
confusion of two very different things—cheap money, and cheap use of money 
—a depreciated currency, and a low rate of interest. These seldom exist to- 
gether for any length of time, though the Exposition treats of them as neces- 
sarily co-existing, or identically the same. On the contrary, a depreciated 
currency, if it does not find the rate of interest high, inevitably soon makes it 
so. A high rate of interest grows out of urgency of demand among borrowers, 


and a distrust of their credit among lenders—both of which circumstances.a 


depreciation of the currency must naturally produce. Jt must produce an ur- 
gent demand, because it raises the prices of all articles, and while prices are 
rising, every man sells for more than he gave, and of course imagines he is 
growing rich, and is tempted to rush into these profitable specalations to the 
utmost extent to which he can obtain the means. At the same time, the number 
of lenders is diminished, and the number of borrowers increased: for he who 
has money, if he lends it on short time, must expect to be paid in money worth 
less than what he lent; whereas, if. he employs his funds himself by investing 
them in goods or land, he gains by the rise of prices, just as much as he would — 
lose if he lent his funds. ‘The man, therefore, who would lend his surplus 
funds, even at alow rate of interest, when prices were steady, and the mo- 
ney market easy, refuses to lend even ata high rate of interest, and perhaps 
becomes himself a borrower, when prices, rapidly rising, hold out to him the 
promise of an enormous profit. Let but a few lenders thus become bor- 
rowers, and it adds much to the urgeney of a demand already too great. In 
this state of things, a distrust springs up among the lenders. The shrewd 
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and clear capitalists firet perceive, what soon becomes apparent to every body, 
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that borrowers are involving themselves beyond their means, and may not be 
able to fulfil their engagements. ‘They see that speculators, stimulated by 


the rapid. rise, have. overstocked the market with every thing that can be 


brought into it, and that this excessive supply is held at excessive prices, which 


t. of course must fall. the moment the re-action begins, forcing holders to make 
. immediate sacrifices, and rendering it impossible for those who have extended 
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most, to realize, by any sacrifice, funds to take up all their notes. Entertain-~ 


~ ing these apprehensions, the money-letter must be insured against losses which 


> 


i. ‘may 1 result from such cases, by a higher rate of interest, which is thus the di- 


rect effect of an increase of the circulating medium, or cheap capital. 

Inr reasoning upon the present state of things, hasedver, it is best to look at 
things as they really are, and not as they are represented by the speculators. 
If their statements were strictly correct, they would present an appalling pic- 
ture of the evils of ‘our over-banking, and an ispressive warning not to rush 
blindfold and headlong, through the same course, into general bankruptcy. 
It is not to be disguised however, that these gentlemen have exaggerated the 
pe ae which their mistaken policy has brought upon them, and which they 
are laboring with such misguided zeal to augment and perpetuate. We are 
told in the exposition, (page 29,) of ‘‘the now existing rate of nine to twelve 
per cent.” ‘That document is dated February 6th, 1836. We are assured that 
the pressure has been constantly increasing since that time, and might infer 
that the rate was by this time as high as eighteen or twenty-four per cent ; 
indeed the rate spoken of upon this floor was from one to one anda half a 
month—that is twelve oreighteen per cent. [tis no doubt true that notes 
have been shaved—they always have been, and always will be. It is also 
true, that there has been more and closer shaving: of late than is usual. But 
it is equally true, that of all outstanding credit of every sort, in this State, 
much more than nine-tenths is at this moment at six per cent per annum, or 
below that rate. Can any man believe that the existing rate of interest is 
twelve per cent, as a general fact, when stock, paying an interest of five per 
cent, and having twenty. years to run at that rate, is selling in the market at 
five or six per cent above par? Bank stock, upon an average, pays less than 
six per cent for any number of years ; yet here we have petitions for twenty- 
six millions additional bank capital. Is it possibie, that while money is worth 
twelve per cent, persons, not capitalists, but business inen, are anxious to 
place twenty-six millions where it will yield them less than six per cent? 
But the petitioners say this stock is all taken up—and this while the stock of 
the Western Rail Road, on which the prosperity of the city, and of large sec- 
tions of the country, so much depends, after indefatigable exertions, cannot be 
taken up ! It is not patriotism, therefore ; it is the expectation of gain, which 
causes twenty-six millions of bank stock to be subscribed for ; and the money 
proposed t6 be invested in these banxs is not worth twelve per cent, nor seven 
per cent—no, nor yet six per cent, on any long time, and with good se- 
curily, in the money market. 

Suppose a capitalist worth his round million falls off the head of Long wharf. 
He cannot swim, he sees nothing to catch at, he gives up hope, when with 
joy lie discovers a man on the wharf with a rope in his hand, who cries out, 
What will you give for the end of this? A thousand dollars. No! Ten 
thousand. No! A hundred thousand.- No! Give me half your fortune, and 
you shall have it. Any thing, every thing ! promises the drowning man : the 
rope is thrown to him, and his life is saved. Suppose now he keeps his word, 
and shares his fortune with the individual who took advantage of his necessity ; 
would this instance of half a million given for two winutes use of a rope, be 
quoted in the price current to show how cordage stands in,the Boston market, 
and shouid we have 1736 citizens, al! liable to fall off Long wharf, forthwith 
petitioners to the Legislature, praying the Commonwealth to go into partner- 
ship with them in a rope walk ten times longer than any im existence, the 
Commonwealth to send to Holland after the hemp, in order to secure an abun- 
dant supply of cheap curdage ? I think these 1736 citizens, instead of put- 
ting in such a petition, would rather learn the lesson that those who walk on a 
slippery brink should be careful not to fall overboard unless they can swim, a 
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jesson it might be well to carry with us into the money market. The high 
rate of interest paid in particular cases, for a very short time, and just before 
two o’clock, when there is an urgent demand, and he who lends knows that 
he who borrows must have it, but perhaps does not know, sometimes, with 
the perfect certainty he could wish, whether it will ever be repaid, is no indica- 
tien whatever of the prevailing current rate of interest paid in solid business 
throughout the Commonwealth. 

Perhaps we can trace more satisfactorily the effects of over-banking, and of 
that spirit of speculation and overtrading which overbanking fosters, by taking 
a historical view of the fluctuations they have produced in the commerce of 
the world, ard more particularly .in that of the United States. Fluctuations 
in business oceur every where, but among an enterprising people, eager in the 
pursuit of gain, they are of course greater than among people of an opposite 
character. Whenever the demand exceeds the supply of those goods which 
can be brought into the market in a_ short time in greatly increased quantities, 
as of all imported and manufactured articles, business feels the effect of the 

stimulus, and is carried on briskly until the supply is carried so far beyond ~ 
the demand, that prices fall and business is checked again. Then for a little 


while enterprise languishes, and business suffers a general depression, till the 


excess of supply is exhausted by the consumption of the country, when a 
new impulse is given to the energies of trade and industry, which continue 
active and prosperous till the supply again overtakes and outstrips the demand, 
and brings on another reaction. ‘These alterations are natural and necessary, 
and every business man foresees them, and makes allowance for them in his 
calculatious. With a currency which should be an unvarying standard of 
value, the check would seldom be very severe, but our currency is so contrived 
as to make that an intolerable calamity, which otherwise would only constitute 
pause enough to take breath in our career of prosperity, almost unmingled. 

A mixed medium of specie and paper, redeemable in specie, is highly elastic, 
and the most remarkable and deleterious characteristic of such a medium is that 
it expands when it ought to contract, and contracts when it ought to ex- 
pand. Itnot only contracts and expands when it ought not to, but precisely 
in the proportion in which it ought not to. When the market is scantily stock- 
ed, and prices having gone to the lowest point are beginning to revive, con- 
fidence returns, and a competition begins among those disposed to take advantage 
of the opportunity. ‘They enlarge their operations rapidly, and soon push them 
to the vergeof prudence. If the circulating medium could then be contracted, 
a wholesome and timely check would be applied to the disposition to over- 
trade ; but it is just at this point that it expands itself suddenly, and irresistibly 
stimulates the propensity to overtrading. Business being brisk and profitable, 
banks are not afraid to discount freely; the loans which are obtained enable 
more buyers to go into the market, which of course runs up the prices faster. 


This, again, making business more profitable, increases confidence, and en- 
courages the banks to issue with more and more facility, vast quantities of pa-_ 
per, which they can do the more readily and safely because, while the cuar- 


rency was contracted, specie has been flowing into the country, and because, 
the same causes affecting all the banks simultaneously, no one checks the 


issues of the others by curtailing, as in a time of scarcity. ‘The quantity of — 


paper thus thrown into circulation, by cheapening the value of money, raises 
the prices of every thing el-e still higher, induces bolder speculations; the flood 
of paper from the bank is swelled to the utmost limits of their power to issue, 
and prices are carried to the maximum. ‘The market is overstocked with 


goods bought at these unnatural prices, yet wild and improvident enterprises. 


are set on fvot for further supplies. Articles which our country is better fitted 
to produce, are imported for the artificial price ; our own ordinary articles of 
export cannot be purchased to be sent abroad, on account of their nominal 
prices. Such has been the effect of an expansive currency, but it is a state of 
things that cannot last.—Now comesdhe crisis, andthe currentturns, Exchange 
gets. above the real par ; specie is exported, because it is the cheapest article 
in the country, apd the currency of other nations has not depreciated with 
ours, ‘I'he glut in the market becomes apparent; first buyers, and then sellers, 


discover that prices must fall. Lenders tremble for their outstanding loans, and 
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hesitate to enlarge or renew them. Speculators, with large stocks on hand beé= 
yond their real capital, find their credit beginning to totter, and hasten to get rid 
of them, which runs the prices own. The more prices decline, the more they 
are pushed to meet their payments, the greater is their eagerness to make sales, 
and the greater sacrfices will they submit to in raising money. The competi= 
tion is now between sellers, and not between buyers, who fold their arms and 
wait for a farther reduction 3 it is between borrowers and not between lend- 
ers, who ate anxious to get their funds out of danger. Mutual confidence 
cease, and the depressed state of the market brings on a stagnation of all kinds 
of business. If now the currency could be enlarged so as to check the declen- 
sion of prices as soen as they had gone low enough for an average between the 
highest and lowest extremes of the fluctuation, much misery might be pre- 
~ vented ; but it is at this stage of downward progress that the currency cont- 
tracts. Distrusting their borrowers, banks become more sparing of their accom- 
modations, and when one bank holds up but a little, it forces home upon 
them the bills of other banks and compels them to curtail, and in their turn crip- 
‘ple each others power to extend relief. The specie basis, upon which their cir+ 
culation rested, having to a great extent passed away from under it, they are 
embarrassed to redeem the bills that come in, and of course dare not trust 
out any thing more. Every man having resources at hand, instead of assist- 
ing his neighbor, husbands them grudgingly to meet his own payments, be- 
cause he might not find the means when he came to want them. The amount 
of active circulation being much diminished, money in consequence rises in 
value, and nominal prices fall far lower than they wou'd have done from 
the mere re-action in business under a steady currency. The distress and 
pressure terminate in a convulsion.—Property is sacrificced to raise funds, and 
numerous bankruptcies break up all who have launched into extensive operations 
without a solid capital to fall back upon. The victims of the elastic credit 
which tempted them by the fictitious’ creation of imaginary wealth, which 
shrunk and withered to nothing in their grasp, curse their seducer, paper 
money, whose excessive issues, urging them onward when too impetuous, but 
failing to sustain them when most they needed support, have proved the fruitful 
source of ruin to thousands upon thousands. Such are the effects of a contract- 
ing currency, as all acknowledge while the tornado is passing over: them.— 
After the storm has spent its rage, we view with melancholy emotions the 
wrecks it has scattered along the shore, but those who rode it out in safety 
soon set all sail again, and those who now put to sea for the first time, crowd 
every inch of canvass they can spread to the flattering gale of a deceitful 
and short-lived prosperity, forgetting that the tempest only sleeps, in whose 
awakened fury they may founder, or, dashed on hidden dangers, be strand- 
ed and bilged like those who before them as gaily commenced a voyage of 
disaster. 

That such has been, and necessarily must be, the effect of a fluctuating 
¢urrency, and that a mixed currency, composed mostly of paper, is in its na- 
ture fluctuating, cannot and will not be denied. How then do gentlemen pro- 
pose to escape the conclusion, that it is the height of madness to build up an 
institution that shall increase the fluctuation, overbanking itself, and with a ten- 
-fold power stimulating other banks*to excessive issues, when the community are 
overtrading ; contracting itself, and with ten-fold power compelling other banks. 
to curtail, after the re-action has begun and the crash is imminent? Why 
double the plagues with which we are cursed already? It is no answer to 
show, as the Exposition shows, that speculation has already pushed business 
far beyond its legitimate limits. It is no answer to show that our business 
is already greater than our capital and our credit, built up into an airy fabric 
of promises upon promises, is equal to—so much the worse for the insanity 
that would add fuel to the flame of the burning fever. It is no answer to urge 
that other States are overbanking with unprecedented recklessness—so much 
the more certain is the impending calamity ; so much the more heavily wil 
it fall, and so much the more imperative our duty to do nothing, and suffer 
nothing to be done, to make a crisis terrible which at best must be trying and 
severe, It is no answer to insist that the Western Rail Road must be built— 
if so, then build it. If the great interests of the Commonwealth require that 
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avenue to be constructed, and it is not likely to be accomplished without our 
aid, let the State put her shoulder to the work. 

But do not, as a preliminary step, increase the periodical derangement of the 
currency and the market—make trade, even more than it is, a lottery; and 
impoverish many of those whom you purpose to benefit, merely because we 
can pay ourselves a bonus through the instrumentality of this monstrous bank, 
as if we must needs cheat ourselves of our own money, out of one pocket 
into the other, before we can use it. Excess of our business beyond our capital, 
over-banking in other States, and the Westera Railroad—these are the only 
arguments yet brought forward in favor of this bank. Neither of them answers 
my objection, but each sustains and strengthens it. How, then, shall it be an- 
swered? It has not been, ic will not be, it cannot be aa aceal 

I have described the general character of the fluctuations in business, not be 
cause they are unknown, but because their history is familiar to all, and there- 
fore the force of the argument to be drawn from it must be felt by all. It 
cannot be resisted or evaded. It may perhaps be made more impressive, by 
the consideration of particular instances ; and I will go over a period of 
twenty years to exlibit the certainty and regularity with which the influences 
I have been discussing, operate. It would be easy to go back to the history of 
the colonies, of the revolution, and of the stagnation after the war, and before 
the adoption of the federal constitution, the revival of credit and commerce 
after the constitution, the pressure of 1797, and so on, through the embargo, 
non-intercourse and war, and demonstrate tre action of these influences through- 
out the whole of our existence. But grent political revolutions, military ope- 
rations, and sudden changes in our foreign relations, make the inquiry more 
complicated, and, for the present purpose, less instructive. We will begin, sir, 
after the close of the late war. 

1. In 1816, overbanking arrived at its highest point. The banking capital of 
the United States had been in creased from 52,610,000, Jan. Ist, 1811, to 
89,820,000, Jan. Ist, 1816. The increase in bank note circulation has 
been estimated at a vastly greater proportion, from about twenty-eight millions 
in 1811, to about one hundred and ten millions in 1816. The sudden con- 
traction of this circulation by the resumption of specie payments in 1817, re- 
duced it to about sixty millions. Such an expansion and contraction will suf- 
ficiently account for all the disasters.of that gloomy period. ee 

2. In 1819, came ona very serious crash. The U. States Bank bad com- 
menced operations in 1817, and was by this time in full blast. It had drained 
the whole Western country of its specie, broke the Western banks, and then 
closed its Western offices, and left them, without specie or paper, to recover as 
they could. This ts what is called regulating the currency, and it is to 
be one of the principal objects of our ten million monster to regulate the curren-— 
cy. So terrible was the regulation that the U. States Bank itself was brought 
to the brink bankruptey.. In the words of its energetic president, Mr Cheves, 
**all the resources of the bank would not have sustained it in this course an- 
other month: such was the prostrate state of the bank of the nation, which 
had only twenty-seven months commenced business, with an untrammelled 
capital of twenty-eight millions of dollars.’? ‘The effect of this first reguia- 
tion of the currency by the Bank of the United States, was a ruinous fall of 
prices, enormous sacrifices of property, and calamitous failures almost innum- 
erable. A chaos of tender laws, stop laws, and relief laws, grew out of it in 
the West, to aggravate the distress and prolong the confusion. | 

3. In 1822, after business had- extricated itself from the derangement of 
1819, and got under-weigh again, with that spirit of enterprise which leaves 
but short space for pauses, a course of uvertrading commenced, stimulated as 
before by bank facilities, and giving birth to another revulsion, just three years, 
or a little less, from the preceding. In Boston alone, one hundred and sixty 
failures occurred, mostly in less than two months, and similar disasters visited 
other cities. og 

4. But this did not prevent another rush into the wildest speculations ; and 
in another three years, in 1825, a reaction resulted which prostrated credit 
and a the whole coast of the Atlantic: It fell with a tremendous and 
crushing force on the commerce of the country, and marked its path with wide 
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spread devastation, not only of the uncertain gains of adventurers without 
capital, but of the accumulations of prudent and well conducted industry. Its 
consequences were only less appalling tha n those which in England, at the 
same time, followed similar extravagant commercial operations. 

5. In 1828, after three years more, the money market was again thrown 
into disorder, and the utmost consternation pervaded the whole business com- 
munity.—Manufacturing had been most overdone—that interest therefore was 
most exposed, and sufiered most. All confidence in manufacturing operations 
seemed to be annihilated, and the stock was for some time almost literally 


‘worthless. There were also numerous commercial failures ; trade was brought 


to a stand and stagnated for that year and great part of the next. This long 
continued pressure ceased in 1829, after the surplus stock had been worked off, 
and the industry of the country had time to recover from the shock, and adjust 
itself under the new restrictions of the tariff of 1828. 
6. Four years of unexampled prosperity succeeded. As the resources of the 
country were developed, and new facilities were added every day to the 
cheapness, extent, and rapidity of intercourse, the proceeds of productive in 
dustry were augmented, and a healthy commerce expanded itself wonderfully. 
The wisdom which presided over our foreign relations, provided the opportun- 
ity for a safe and substantial expansion, by opening new avenues to commerce, 
by giving it additional facilities and security, by bringing capital into the coun- 
try in the shape of indemnification for foreign spoiliations, by the free admis- 
sion of goods which had formerly paid high duties, and by the confidence, al- 
together unfelt before, in the soundness and stability of the existing prosperity, 
which a bold, but firm, judicious, and above all, a steady policy, every where 
inspired. ‘These causes combined to keep off the evil day. They satisfacto- 
rily explain the fact, that, for the first time, more than four years, in- 
stead of less than three, intervened before the next revulsion. It might be 
delayed, but as it grew out of the nature of things, sooner or later it must come. 
Symptoms of overtrading began to be manifested. The imports, which 
in 1830 amounted to seventy millions, had risen, in 1833, to one hundred 
and nine millions, an advance of about fifty-six per cent. in three years. Bank 


facilities administered all possible stimulus to the disposition to speculate and 


overtrade. ‘The United States Bank may be referred ta as a specimen, the 
more so, as it is the regulator; and when it enlarges its discounts, all the other 
banks enlarge theirs. In 1831, the mammoth benk extended its Joans more 
than twenty millions of dollars, an advance of about fifty per cent. in a sin- 
gle year, upon its previous accommodations. In the first five months of 
1832, it extended seven millions more, swelling its loans to the amount of 
$70,425,000. The banks generally, of course, followed to the limit of their 
means; there, then, was an adequate cause for the pressure of 1833 and 34, 
and men of ordinary sagacity foresaw it approach. The country, however, 
was better prepared than ever before to sustain it, from the solid accessions to 
its wealth, gathered from four years of successful and highly lucrative enter- 
prise. ‘The*distress, therefore, was comparatively slight—it was slight beyond 
all former precedent, either in 1817, or 719, or ’22, or ’25, or ’28 and 729. 
It may be favorably contrasted with either of those periods, but it would have 
been still slighter if some peculiar causes had not combined to aggravate it. 
{In August, 1833, the great bank suddenly began to contract without any ap- 
parent necessity; before the first of October their curtailments amounted to 
$4,166,000, while the public deposites in their vaults were increased $1,582,- 
000; thus diminishing the accommodations almost 6 millions of doliars in 
two months, and compelling other banks to a still further diminution. This, of 
course, produced some embarrassment, and would have caused much more, but 
after the first of October, deposites of the public money were made in other 
banks, which discounted upon them as far as they safely could. This measure 
immediately alleviated the distress, as those who have contrived to forget the 
circumstance may ascertain, by turning to the opposition papers of that month. 
It broke the force of the blow which the bank had prepared to inflict on the 
country. ‘Though the bank exerted with terrible energy, its destructive power, 
curtailing, from August to December, almost ten millions, and curtailing, in 
Boston alone, four millions two hundred thousand dollars in six months, 
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ii could not increase the pressure, and could hardly keep it up to the standard 
of September, until Congress came together in December. Several gentlemen, 
of the highest order of talent, seconded the war of the bank upon the pros- 
perity of the country, by a fierce attack on confidence and credit, which raged, 
with unmitigated fury, through a six-month’s session. ‘The panic which they 
originated and sustained, restored the pressure to its former force, and it was 
heightened by an extraordinary demand for several millions to meet the pay- 
ments for cash duties, and on short credits, under Mr Clay’s bill. In the city 
of New York, three millions and a half were required for this purpose, in a 
single week in January, and large sums in all the great cities. But. the panic 
ceased in June, instantan eously upon the adjournment of Congress, and the 
pressure passed away with if, though the bank continued its contracting opera- 
tion through the summer. From the firstsof Augist, 1833, to the first of 
August, 1834, the bank curtailed its discounts aboat seventeen millions of dol- 
lars, or more than one-fourth of their whole amount. It withdrew from our 
agree circulation about threé millions of its bills, and about three and 2 

alf millions of specie. The forced curtailments of other banks, and the com- 
pulsory diminution of their circulation, must, of course, be estimated at vastly 
greater sums. The last pressure, therefore, was, like former cases, merely a 
reaction, and lighter than usual, after overtrading stimulated by an extravagant 
expansion of bank discounts, to which reaction there was added by the United 
States Bank a convulsion in the money market, and by certain political leaders 
an artificial panic created for electioneering purposes. 

The general law of fluctuations seems to be wellascertained and established: 
It occupies periods of about three years each, rising and falling within that 
space, with as much regularity as the billows of the ocean, and from causes 
as infallible in their operation. I have enumerated six of these fluctuations; 
nobody denies that we have pissed through them, through every one of them ; 
yet, sir, men are found to deny that the seventh will ever come. Proudly ar- 
rogating to themselves the title of practical men, they sneer at this state- 
ment of facts and call it theory. Confident in their own instructive sagacity, 
iliey decline to render a reason for their opinions, delivered with dogmatical 
authority, but would have it quite sufficient that they, practical men, guess 
that it will be so. And if, Sir, I should show these gentlemen, as I might do 
so easily, how regularly and infallibly they have been mistaken in all their 
conjectures for the last twenty years, and that the surest guarantee of any 
event has been, during all that time, their prediction that it would not happen, 
this would not fora moment shake their confidence in that judgment which 
rests on no foundation, in those conjectures that oppose themselves to all ex- 
perience. Ohno! Being practical men, they have a right to sneer at all ob- 
servation and its results. Because they are matter-uf-fact men, they scorn to 
look at facts before their eyes, least they should be led to draw an inference 
—an operation unbecoming matter-of-fact men. Shakspeare considered it the 
prerogative of man to look before and after, but these gentlemen, in their ha- 
tred of all theory, will neither regard the experience of the past, nor heed the 
plainest indications ef the future. They see that the pendulum which has 
vibrated so long, is raised above its resting place, but they deny that it will 
ever swing back again. ‘They have marked the rise and fall of the tides, and 
they believe the tradition of their eniform ebb and flow from time immemori- 
al, yet they say because it is rising now it will never. fall again, ‘They stand 
on the shore and count the waves as they break in perpetual succession ; and 
as each rolls back discomfited, they exclaim, their motion has ceased; another 
will never come. 

To those who do not choose to look at the general fact of these periodical 
revulsions returning with such uniform regularity, a narrower view may be ex- 
hibited, leading to the same conclusion with the same unerring certainty. If 
over-trading has always, after short intervals, brought business to a stand, is 
there not overtrading now ? Our imports for the year 1830, were seventy 
millions, and for the years 1830, ’°31, ’32, and ’33, in which last year busi- © 
ness was over-done, the average of imports was about ninety-six millions: 
yet in 1835 they are supposed to have excceded one hundred and fifty-one 
millions, more than double the amount five years before, Manufacturing has 
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#lso experienced a wonderful increase of activity during the same time. Specu- 
lations in land have been carried even farther beyond the bounds of prudence 
than Commere or Manvufact ures. ‘T'o say nothing of the immense sums invest- 
ed in timber lands in Maine, at prices’ so much above all former precedent, 
which obviously have contributed much to the local pressure in this section of 
the country, look only at the prodigious and incredible enlargement of the g ov- 
ernment sales. They had never amounted to a million of acres before 1815 ; 
but in 1817, the year of the first pressure [ enumerated, they rose to more than 
two millions; and in 1819, the year of the second of those pressures, they rose 
to five and ahalf millions of acres. ‘This was because ‘‘the temptations 
of the credit system, and the great rise in the price of cotton induced larger 
purchases.’ But the fall of cotton in 1820 left the purchasers in debt to the 
government over tv/enty two millions of dollars ; the sales were reduced to 
much less than a million of acres a year, and kept below that point, till the 
rise of cotton in the speculations of 1825 gave a new impulse, and in 1829 
they again reached a million ef acres. In 1834 they exceeded four millions 
of acres, and in 1835, nine millions of acres, and the mania still rages 
undiminished. 'This cause alone would bring ona re-action. ‘The creation 
of fancy stocks of every possible description is still more extravagant. Has 
this rush into speculation, of all sorts, been stimulated, as in all former in- 
_ stances, by over-banking? Undoubtedly; as a moment’s consideration wil! 
show. In 1830, the Bank capital of the United States was one hzndred and 
forty five millions, distributed among three hundred and twenty Banks, havy- 
ing a circulation of sixty one millions. In 1835, five hundred and fifty- 
eight banks wielded a capital of two hundred and thirty-one millions of dol- 
lars, and enjoyed a circulation of one hundred and three millions. Adding the 
banks created within the year past, and there can be no doubt that our bank- 
ing capital exceeds three hundred millions, and the bank note circulation 
amounts, probably, to considerably more than one hundred and thirty-five 
millions. | 

In 1830 the whole specie in the country was estimated by Sandford at 
twenty-three, and by Gallatin at thirty-three, millions ; the average may be 
near the trutlh—say twenty-eight millions of dollars. In 1834 it had rised to 
fifty-five millions ; specie during and after the pressure naturally flowed in 
rapidly : from the date of the removal of the deposites, October first, 1833 to 
December fourth, 1834, there arrived in specie twenty millions of dollars be- 
yond what was exported. January first, 1835, there were forty-four millions 
of specie in the vaults of the banks ; suppose twenty-six millions more to be 
in circulation, and we have an aggregate of seventy millions. ‘The aggregate 
loans of the banks in 1835 were three hundred and sixty-five millions in 
January, and may have been extended in the past fifteen months a hundred mil- 
lions more. ; 

Has the great increase of the circulation producedits natural effect of raising 
the prices of all articles, and depreciating the value of money? He must be 
blind who dees not see it. ‘The prices of real estate have experienced an 
enormous rise, both in the city and in the country, in timber land, in new 
land for settlement, or held on speculation. All articles in market feel the ef- 
fect. Flour is double what it was in 1830; mackerel is double ; pork is 
more than double. Agricultural products, generally, it has been stated, are full 
fifty per cent above their average prices. Imported articles are much higher 
than a fair average, notwithstanding the double importations ; notwithstanding 
the great reduction of duties, which has saved the people ofthe United States 
eighty-five millions of dollars, on articles imported for their use, within the 
last five years. With the richest virgin soil in the world, in inexhaustible 
millions of acres lying uncultivated, we are now importing wheat and other 
bread-stuffs, just as, in 1819, we imported fifteen millions of pounds of cot- 
ton. ‘Lhe exportation of specie has commenced, as it would have done long 
ago, had not an unusually large cotton crop, at unusually high prices, paid for 
much of the surplus importations. ‘The average price of cotton, for seven 
years, from 1826 to 1832, inclusive, was ten cents a pound. It 1833 it 
averaged eleven cents—in 1834, thirteen cents—in 1835, a fraction short of 
seventeen cents, In 1830, the crop of three hundred and fifty millions of 
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pounds, at ten cents, amounted to thirty-five millions of dollars; but in 1835, 
the crop of four hundred and eighty millions of pounds, will’sell, at sixteen and 
two-thirds cents, for eighty millions of dollars—more than double the forme 
sum. ‘Lhe crops of 1833, and 1834, were both immensely large, as well as 
high ; but on the last crop, the exports ascertained on the Atlantic down to 
February 17, 1836, were 377,420 bags—while, to the same date, in 1835, 
they were only 340,379, and in 1834 only 309,976. The excess in quantity, 
and the enhanced price, have prevented specie from flowing out of the country, 
so fast as it would have been expected, and kept down the rate of exchange.* 
Allow me, sir, to recapitulate the signs of over-action in our business, and 
gee whether there is room to donbt the fact. Setting out from the year 1830 
as a point of depression—for the last pressure was not severe enough or long 
enough to afford a starting point—we find that the value of our cotton crop 
has more than doubled, and yet we are exporting specie. Our’ imports have 
more than doubled, yet the prices of imports are higher from 20 to more than 
50 per cent, though we have been relieved from the payment on them of eighty 
five millions of dollars in daties. Manufactured goods have also risen, in spite 
of the great increase of the business, and the diminished protection, to say no- 
thing of improved machinery and maturer skill, Agricultural products have 
risen, some fifty, some a hundred per cent, and we buy bread cheaper abroad 
than at home Corporations, for various speculations, have been increased to 
five times, or perhaps ten times, their aggregate amount five years ago. ‘he 
public lands are selling with ten times the rapidity with which they had sold at 
any. time for ten years previous to 1830, Speculation in other lands have been 
scarcely less excessive. ; 

We look forthe immediate stimulous of all this amazing overaction, and we 
find it in the diseased state of the currency and in overbanking. ‘The specie in 
the country having been doubled since 1830, the banking capital has been 
more than doubled, bank facilities have been more than doubled, and the bank 
note circulation hasbeen more than doubled, and the whole currency was 

“more than doubled. w.: . 

Population may have increased eighteen per cent. in the mean time, but if 
wealth had increased twice as fast, say thirty six per cent, this would afford 
no justification for such an immense expansion, oe 

A community drank with this factitious prosperity, calls aloud for more 
stimulus, as naturally as a man exhilerated with brandy demands another glass. 
We are suffering under a scarcity of money, cry 1736 petitioners, just as the 
man intoxicated to insanity will swear he practices total abstinence. ‘The 
check just now experienced is a wholesome preventive. Let it have its per- 
fect work, and it may save us from a terrible catastrophe. But if we give way 
to the entreaties of the patient, and feed his fever with superadded excitement, 
we shall be answerable to our country, to our own consciences, and before God, 
for the melancholy consequences that must ensue from such mad and wicked 
folly. 

[Mir Rantoul then went on to examine, at length, the objections to the mag~ — 


nitude of the proposed Bank and to the details of the bill. Mr Robinson, of + 


Marblehead also opposed the project with great energy and eloquence. Sixteen 
gentlemen made twenty-four speeches in favor of the bank, including the 
Speaker of the House, and all the principal Jeaders of the whig party. On 
the question of the third reading the yeas and nays stood, for the bill 215, 
against it 216. Next day tle vote was re-considered 242 to 241. Sixty-six 
of the majority were the whig delegation of the county of Suffolk, and two- 
thirds of the absentees were probably opposed to the bank. ‘The news of the 
position of the bill, (which was expected to pass,) would have brought them 
all in. It was therefore, afier a desperate resistance from a part of the dele« 
gation from Boston, with Mr Billings, of Conway, and Hon, Isaac C. Bates, 
of Northampton, indefintely postponed by a very decided majority, ~ 

It is thus referred, as its friends remarked, to the decision of the people, whe 
will take care that their representatives in the next legislature shall-be instruct- 
ed of the sentiment of their constituents upon so momentous a question. | 


*From March 1 to March 28, 1836, $216,000 in specie were exported from Boston, over 
the imports. It was also shipped from New Yorkin the same month, and elsewhere, 
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